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The Yale Institute of 
Human Relations’ 


HE Yale Institute of Human Relations, of which 
some account has been requested on this occasion, is 
the outgrowth of plans which have been under con- 
sideration for several years. The history of that develop- 
ment is not without interest, but I shall confine myself at 
this time to a description of the program itself, with no 
reference to its historical features, beyond the general state- 
ment that the present enterprise has been a natural evolu- 
tion in which half a dozen separate academic and scientific 
groups have gradually become aware of their common 
interests and of the possibility, and the obvious advantages, 
of prosecuting them co-operatively rather than independently 
as heretofore. Perhaps I may make my start most easily by 
referring to the general procedure which, until recently at 
least, has generally prevailed in our universities, whereby, 
under the influence of the specializing trend that has so 
largely dominated our upper branches of education, each 
department of study, and even each subdivision of such a 
department, has become a law unto itself, magnifying its 
prerogatives and proudly disavowing all responsibility for 
any concerns outside its own narrow boundaries. This 
condition, which, as every thoughtful observer is well aware, 
has worked much educational havoc in our institutions of 
higher learning, both here and abroad, is well satirized in 
the definition of the specialist as a man who gives his life to 
learning more and more about less and less. Naturally 
no one could challenge the remarkable contributions which 
specialists have made to our knowledge and control over the 
world in which we live, much less counsel the prohibition of 
specialization. But there is abundant evidence that the 
time has come when a fresh synthesis of knowledge is widely 
* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Association of American 


Universities, New York, November 7, 1929. ‘ 
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craved and in many quarters felt to be indispensable to 
intelligent progress, and in no realm is this more true than 
in those sciences, technologies and skills which deal directly 
with human nature and the social order. Nowhere is 
the opportunity for co-ordinated attack upon urgent un- 
solved problems more obvious; nowhere is the absence of 
such co-operative approach more conspicuous. This is the 
field in which the Institute of Human Relations intends to 
work, and I may proceed forthwith to attempt a brief ex- 
position of how it expects to operate and to what ends. 

A single word may be added before entering on this 
attempt, pointing out that, while the Yale program is directed 
primarily to the graduate level of research and training, it 
will also have real significance for undergraduates and for 
undergraduate educational objectives. Although motivated 
by slightly different influences, the attempt in many insti- 
tutions to break through the walls of departmental insula- 
tion in the undergraduate field by means of survey courses, 
of comprehensive examinations, of tutorial systems, et id 
omne genus, is all part and parcel of the same general intel- 
lectual movement. 

Described in the broadest terms, the object of the Insti- 
tute is to provide a research and teaching center for those 
university divisions directly concerned with the problems of 
man’s individual and group conduct. The purpose is to 
correlate knowledge and coordinate technique in related 
fields, that greater progress may be made in the under- 
standing of human life from the biological, psychological 
and sociological viewpoints. 

Crime, poverty, disease, unemployment, social and politi- 
cal maladjustment, individual unhappiness and anxiety, we 
find everywhere about us. The Institute is concerned to 
try and bring to bear on an understanding of all these ills 
exhaustive knowledge of their many-sided basic causes, 
to the ultimate end that, so far as human intelligence per- 
mits, we may not only improve our curative procedures, but 
also and above all that we may learn how to set up preventive 
conditions which will progressively lessen the burden of 
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human ills and increase man’s share of health and happiness. 

Obviously this program involves a number of university 
departments. Indeed, taken literally, there is no division 
of the university which is not intrinsically related to this 
program, nor any which might not make material contri- 
butions. At present, however, it has been thought expedi- 
ent to confine the initial steps to groups which are clearly and 
intimately related to the fundamental problems under con- 
sideration, to wit, those of human behavior in its most vital 
aspects. Many of these departments, like psychology, 
economics, and sociology, have their primary connection 
with the undergraduate colleges and the Graduate School; 
others, like mental hygiene and psychiatry, pediatrics and 
the attack upon the varied forms of disease, find their 
anchorage in the School of Medicine or in the department in 
charge of the health of our students. Still others, involving 
crime and delinquency, as well as those affecting the legal 
aspects of economic and political issues, are directly signifi- 
cant for the School of Law. Obviously those which have 
to do with disturbances in the field of moral or religious 
belief or conviction, to say nothing of certain objectionable 
forms of overt conduct, are direcly germane to problems con- 
stantly dealt with by the School of Divinity. Still others 
run out into questions affecting the Department of Public 
Health and certain branches of engineering, especially those 
concerned with the management problems of industrial and 
business personnel. It is hardly necessary to extend the 
list further, although as it stands it is by no means complete. 
It may, however, be helpful to point out that practically all 
the problems which come up in one or another of the uni- 
versity divisions mentioned, when pursued to their ultimate 
issues, are found to concern all of these groups which have 
been mentioned, and others besides. For example, a case of 
disease brought into the children’s clinic may prove to in- 
volve causative factors which have to do with the social 
and economic condition of the parents, with the character 
and stability of their employment; it may run out into ques- 
tions of heredity affecting the mental or physical condition 
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of one or both parents; it may concern neglect in the medical 
supervision of a school system, or the imperfect adminis- 
tration of laws, which may themselves be very imperfectly 
drafted; and many other factors may have contributed to 
create the actual situation, a knowledge of which is not only 
necessary for determining effective curative measures, but 
also entirely indispensable if society is to protect itself from 
an indefinite repetition of the same type of tragedy. 

To send back into a slum home a child in whom tuber- 
culous symptoms may have been arrested under hospital 
treatment is as cruel to the child as it is menacing to the 
community. But, unless far more is known about the child 
than necessarily appears in the ordinary clinical treatment of 
the case, such evil consequences are all too likely to occur. 
And what bruits it to punish a juvenile delinquent, sending 
him perhaps for a year to a reformatory, if his real difficulty 
is psychic? Much of our current legislation is certainly 
based on a highly fallacious conception of human nature, 
and until our lawyers, who are in fact responsible for a good 
deal of this legislative debauch, are better trained in the 
basic principles underlying human behavior and the organi- 
zation of society, we are not likely greatly to improve exist- 
ing conditions. 

I would not convey the impression that the Institute is 
keyed purely, or even primarily, to direct humanitarian 
objectives. It is a scientific and educational enterprise; 
but it is none the less intrinsically concerned with the effort 
to further the knowledge of human nature and society, to 
train men and women on the basis of such knowledge more 
intelligently and effectively to meet human needs, and, if it 
succeeds even partially in this task, it is inconceivable that 
the ultimate outcome of its efforts should not be a material 
alleviation of the present ills from which humanity suffers. 
And I venture also to repeat that everywhere it hopes to 
stress preventive measures rather than merely curative 
ones, the attainment of positive health, both individual and 
social, rather than the mere correction of defects. It is the 
fuller, finer, sounder life to which it looks. 
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As now set up, the Institute has involved the creation of 
only one entirely new division of university work, to wit: 
the Department and Clinic of Psychiatry, which, however, 
the University was attempting to develop in connection 
with the School of Medicine long before the conception of 
the Institute was matured. All the other interests involved 
have been in existence for a considerable period, although at 
more than one point the resources put at the disposal of the 
Institute have enabled the enlargement and improvement of 
the personnel in the departments concerned. 

To this statement regarding the basic organization may 
be added the fact that practically all of the existing depart- 
ments which are now co-operating in the Institute were 
engaged upon research work of one kind or another, which 
will in no case be interrupted by the establishment of the 
Institute, but which, in a number of instances, will be 
enriched by broader and more inclusive forms of attack on 
the problems being studied. Other problems are being 
taken up de novo by one or another of the divisions, and in one 
case a systematic study of juvenile delinquency in its rela- 
tion to the family is being conducted by specialists who are 
temporarily members of the staff, working in co-operation 
with the permanent members. 

These facts will perhaps suggest the great flexibility of the 
administrative organization. In the effort to replace the 
older and more highly individualistic types of research with 
those of a more socialized and cooperative character, it is 
desired to avoid entirely any feeling of coercion on the par- 
ticipating scientists, or any sense of the warping of their own 
individual interests by the demands of the larger program. 
The enthusiasm of the members of the Institute for the con- 
ception on which it rests and the cordial voluntary support 
given to it by them offers every assurance that we shall 
achieve this much to be desired result. 

Obviously a co-operative attack, such as we have in mind 
for the Institute, upon any of the fundamental problems of 
human conduct and the social order involves for its effective 
execution natural and easy access to one another of members 
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of the staff working in the various fields concerned. To 
facilitate this result, we are erecting, through the generosity 
of the Rockefeller Boards, a building to serve as the head- 
quarters of the Institute, in which will be laboratory and 
other accommodations for the psychiatric clinic—with 
quarters for some fifty persons—for the psycho-clinic dealing 
with the study of infancy and child life, for the department 
and Institute of Psychology (the latter now to be merged in 
the Institute of Human Relations), and for advanced work in 
the fields of sociology, economics and government. Ar- 
tangements are also provided whereby members of the 
staff can readily lunch together and find convenient quarters 
for frequent staff conferences, where there may be discussed 
the disposition of particular cases and the formulation of 
future programs. This building is in immediate proximity 
to the other university clinics and to the great scientific 
laboratories of anatomy, physiology, and bacteriology, thus 
bringing into close physical contact a generous representation 
of the basic biological sciences. 

Although it is mere machinery and does not crucially 
affect the educational ideal embodied in the Institute, it 
may perhaps be remarked that, for the present, the Institute 
is under the direction of a committee on which sit, besides the 
Provost and President of the University, the Dean of the 
Graduate School, the Dean of the School of Medicine, the 
Dean of the School of Law, the Chairman of the Department 
of Economics, Sociology and Government, the Chairman 
of the Department of Psychology, with an executive secre- 
tary serving the committee as its immediate agent in carry- 
ing out any necessary administrative detail. The particular 
problems which are undergoing attack are primarily under 
the direction of the special department, or school, in which 
they take their rise, and in the case of any study which 
crosses departmental and school lines so far as to make it 
inappropriate to hold any one group responsible for its con- 
duct, the committee mentioned above designates a particular 
person to exercise general jurisdiction. It is believed that 
in this way we shall secure the greatest sense of individual 
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independence in executing the details of investigatory pro- 
cedure, while gaining the benefit of a competent central 
group in passing on the fundamental soundness of any pro- 
posed program and the bearing of it on the several divisions 
of the Institute that may be concerned. Doubtless, as time 
goes on and the investigations which were already in progress 
when the Institute was founded have been brought to a con- 
clusion, the new projects will tend to take on a more defi- 
nitely inclusive and conscious exploitation of the varied re- 
sources of the Institute. It should perhaps be added that 
members of the staff of the Institute have membership also in 
university departments so that the solidarity of the con- 
stituent divisions of the University is effectively maintained. 

It only remains, I think, to stress once again the fact that, 
while the Institute will constantly be aiming at the solution 
of significant problems, it conceives the training of personnel 
as possibly the most fundamental of its obligations. It 
would send out into the community medical men so trained 
as to have a far broader appreciation than is now customary 
of the psychic and social and economic and sociological 
factors which may enter in to affect crucially every serious 
illness. We would train men who will see the whole human 
being in the varied relations of his life and not simply the 
particular disease from which he may be suffering. We 
mean to train lawyers who will sense their problem as not 
solely concerned with a knowledge of decisions, and prece- 
dents, and statutes, indispensable as this is, but as distinctly 
concerned with a basic knowledge of the causative factors in 
typical forms of human behavior and an equally basic appre- 
ciation of all the essential forces which enter into the com- 
position of contemporary society, together with the influ- 
ences which, emanating thence, produce our courts, our law, 
and all the other institutions of civilized mankind. We 
look to a similar enrichment of the training of students who 
are going out into the ministry; and in the field of scholarship 
itself, whether in biology, or in psychology, or in economics, 
or in sociology, or in any other branch of learning which may 
be concerned, we are confident that men trained in contact 
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with an organization of this character will gather a far 
broader and more substantial foundation on which to base 
their work than was possessed by the men we have been 
training in earlier generations under the more specialized 
forms of discipline which have become conventional. Many 
of these men will go back into our colleges and universities 
as teachers and investigators, carrying with them the more 
plastic outlook which we believe will accrue from the type of 
training the Institute is to afford. We expect the influence 
of the Institute to reach back into our own undergraduate 
organization, partly because properly qualified junior and 
senior students may actually participate from time to time 
in some of its undertakings, but quite as much because we 
are certain that the mere existence of the Institute will 
vitalize the entire University with a fresh and invigorating 
sense of the real solidarity of its scholarly and scientific 
interests, and with a new conviction of the advantages to 
be gained by traversing freely and frequently the boundaries 
now set by departmental and professional school lines. These 
effects have already begun to be apparent even before the 
Institute has really been fairly launched. 

There may be some solicitude lest such a plan will result in 
breadth of knowledge only at the price of superficiality, 
that students can hardly superpose on a competent training 
in any one field, such as psychology, or sociology, or law, 
or medicine, the accessories which this program seems to 
suggest. If the plan were conceived as a mere superposition 
of one kind of training upon another, I think this fear might 
have some foundation in fact. But what we propose is 
rather a change in the basic approach to these several fields of 
specialization, so that men who have the benefit of the 
teaching and investigation of the Institute staff will find 
that they are integrating into a single skill, or technique, or 
profession, elements which heretofore have been separate 
and often wholly remote from one another, despite the fact 
that the human being whose interests and welfare are 
affected by them is a single individual. In any case, ex- 
perience alone can determine how successfully we can meet 
the difficulty which has been indicated. 
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Our plan is likely at first sight to seem a bit over-ambitious, 
even grandiose and distinctly fanciful. But it represents a 
real growth in our thinking which has covered several years 
in its development. It rests on the genuine spontaneous 
desire of an important group of men to try out a new type 
of co-operative attack on problems of unquestioned human 
importance. It will always be concerned with very concrete 
and specific issues, which have in them nothing of the merely 
imaginary. It may never be 100 per cent successful. Ex- 
periments will have to be made. Blunders will occur. But, 
after all that has been admitted, it is difficult to see how it 
can fail greatly to improve the method of approach to a group 
of vitally sicnificant human problems. Moreover, the plan 
is so flexible that it can certainly adjust itself easily to any 
reasonable modifications which experience may indicate as 
wise. 

I think our greatest dread is that we should be prematurely 
held to show dramatic and sweeping results in the field of our 
endeavor. Needless to say, it will require several years to 
secure a really smooth functioning of the Institute, and we 
dare not say how many more before the results we achieve 
will either in quality or quantity fully justify our present 
faith. We can only ask that our friends should be consider- 
ate of the errors which we are certain to make during our 
early efforts to put our program into operation and forbear- 
ing in their insistence that we quickly produce fruits by 
which they can fairly judge the tree. 

James RowLanpD ANGELL, 
Yale University 








Relation of the State College to 
the New Movements in 
Higher Education* 


NAUGURATIONS are a very pleasant and a very ancient 
custom. Pleasant, that is, to all except the central 
figure. What his feelings are you probably could never 

guess by looking at him. But I can assure you that they are 
very different from the feelings of those of us who make up 
the body of interested spectators. However, we do not let 
that disturb us. To put up with such occasions gracefully is 
all in the day’s work for a president, we think. But is it? 
Did you ever stop to reflect on the real reason for an in- 
auguration? 

A president is a strange and uncommon form of life. There 
are considerably less than a thousand presidents in a popu- 
lation of one hundred and twenty millions; less than one to 
every one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants. And 
at that they are relatively much more numerous than they 
used to be. Like every other species, they exhibit enormous 
individual variations. The variations are not infinite be- 
cause the species is so small. But there are tall presidents 
and short ones, fat ones and thin ones, fierce ones and mild 
ones, clever ones and, I regret to say, dull ones, those who 
strut and those who might be likened to the actinic ray, 
effective but inconspicuous. There are those who are 
learned in their craft and those who, however much they 
may know about some things, are quite ignorant of educa- 
tion. And there are a few—alas, a very few—so strong 
and dominating, so active minded and so versatile, that they 
tower above the rest of their species and even fill the breasts 
of the members of other species with awe and admiration! 
These last especially do much to enhance the reputation of 
presidents in general. From them all presidents derive a 
certain amount of reflected glory. 








* Address at the Inauguration of George A. Works as President of 
Connecticut State College, November 8, 1929. 
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I suspect the presidents of a former day had these domi- 
nating characteristics more commonly than those of the 
present. For one thing they were nearly always clergymen, 
used to talking to crowds on all kinds of subjects and being 
very sure and dogmatic about it. At any rate they were 
undoubtedly impressive. And the inauguration of one of 
these impressive creatures had a certain quality of inevita- 
bility. Such a person just had to be installed with great 
pomp. You could not imagine him setting quietly about 
his new work without some kind of public display. One 
might surmise that that is why inaugurations got established 
among us as a national custom. But I wonder. 

Kings used to be, and as far as there are any kings left, 
still are crowned with elaborate ceremony. The act gives 
public notice of the transfer of extraordinary powers. Well, the 
presidents of former days possessed powers that were almost 
monarchical, and responsibilities that partook of the patri- 
archal. I happened to grow up in the household of a New 
England college president, beginning that process some 
fifty-two years ago. For that reason I have not forgotten, 
as perhaps some of us have, what the life and duties of a 
college president used to be in the good old days. He 
taught, generally, moral philosophy or some such edifying 
subject, and no student graduated without coming under his 
instruction. He preached. He conducted daily chapel. 
He knew all the students intimately and stood in a relation 
to them that was quasi-paternal. He dealt with schools on 
the question of admission and with parents on the question 
of the opposite procedure, and he did it without the assistance 
of registrars and deans. He engaged and dismissed members 
of the staff and decided what they should be paid. He 
conducted all the business of the college, often single handed. 
He wrote the college documents. He spoke to the college 
constantly, and for it constantly, and in all matters of larger 
public import he was the authoritative spokesman of the 
community in which the college was placed—and very 
authoritative. His word was law. From his decisions 
there was no appeal. People took no liberties with him. 
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They approached him with becoming deference. Indeed, he 
was a very exalted being, very remote and dignified and over- 
powering. He was the only kind of king we ever had in 
America. But along with other kings he has been de- 
throned, or else rendered relatively innocuous by consti- 
tutional limitations. 

Most colleges have grown beyond the wildest imaginings 
of the generation that produced the kind of presidents I 
have been describing. And as they have grown they have 
changed, and the president’s job has changed with them. 
No president of a modern expanding institution could do 
what the older presidents did if he tried, and none tries to 
unless he is very ignorant or very stupid. The president is 
now seldom a clergyman, and so does not preach. Neither 
does he teach. He cannot possibly exercise intimate pa- 
ternal oversight over the students; there are too many of 
them and he is too much otherwise engaged. He cannot 
with his own hands conduct the greatly expanded business 
affairs of the institution. If he proceeded to engage and 
dismiss arbitrarily on his sole responsibility the members of 
the staff, woe betide him and the college! All of these 
duties, once the central tasks of the college head, are either 
delegated entirely to subordinate administrative officers and 
agencies, or shared with others. The president now lives 
in an entirely different professional sphere. He is the co- 
ordinator of the highly specialized parts of an enormous 
intricate human machine. He is the expert guide of a 
group of experts collaborating for a large social purpose. He 
is the initiator of far-reaching policies, the chief planner; if 
you will, the dreamer—only he must also be able to make 
some of his dreams come true. He is the interpreter of his 
institution, of higher education, of the essential meaning of 
modern science to a wide community that has all at once 
become intensely conscious of educational issues, intensely 
interested and critical. I say he is these things; perhaps I 
should say he is supposed to be. These are now his principal 
responsibilities, and you may judge whether they are easier 
to fulfill than those which devolved upon the majestic in- 
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cumbents of presidential chairs a generation or more ago. 
At any rate, however completely or faultily they may be 
met, they tend to lift the president out of the intimate in- 
stitutional contacts that once in great measure made up his 
life and substitute for them another set of contacts largely 
external to the institution. 

Is it not a curious paradox that with the tremendous de- 
velopment of our higher institutions, with the separation of 
the president from many of his former functions and with his 
physical removal from many of his former human associa- 
tions, he has become a much less remote and awesome 
figure? How has this come about? Perhaps it is because 
we are growing more democratic and hence less respectful. 
But I prefer a slightly different explanation. I prefer to 
think that as a people we are less impressed by the trappings 
of power, less inclined to make obeisance to those set in 
temporary authority over us, more inclined to bestow re- 
spect and regard on human beings, or to withhold them, for 
inherent qualities of distinction alone, without reference to 
office. And there is another reason. Presidents have ex- 
changed the status of magistrates wielding powers of aca- 
demic life and death for the status of experts who rule by 
persuasion, or not at all. Men cringe before magistrates. 
They do not cringe before experts. Often, indeed, they dis- 
agree with them. 

But, because the president is not now quite so much the 
monarch of all he surveys and not quite so statuesque, let no 
one think that he is less important. And let no one think 
that an inauguration is merely a picturesque relic of an out- 
worn tradition. It is something much more vital than that. 
It is the ceremonial recognition of a great event, an event 
so momentous that no other kind of event in the life of the 
institution is to be compared to it. An inauguration marks 
the crucial significance of leadership. And that is the one 
commodity the magic potency of which remains forever 
unchanged in the course of human affairs. It matters not 
that the specific duties of the leader of any enterprise alter as 
the enterprise changes. It matters not whether the social 
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conventions of the day decree that the rest of us shall ap- 
proach him humbly with our hats in our hands or shall slap 
him on the back and call him by his first name. His réle is 
fixed by an inexorable law of nature. On him the destiny of 
the organization he leads depends, until he dies or resigns. 
It cannot rise higher than his stature or move at a rate faster 
than his pace. 

Whether you will agree or not that these statements hold 
true in the realms of business and of statecraft, as I am per- 
suaded they do, they certainly apply with practically no 
exception in the field of education. A school, a college, a 
university may be said to have an index number. That 
index number is its president. His wisdom, his judgment, 
his character, his driving force determine its quality and 
the success of its service. 

The ceremony in which we are participating is therefore 
no mere formality. It is designed to signalize to the college 
community, to the state and to the nation, the beginning of a 
new epoch in the life of this institution. It is designed, and 
properly designed, to reveal through the testimony of others 
and through the president’s own words the quality of the 
leadership that is now to guide the institution 

Was there ever a period more interesting and more aus- 
picious for the beginning of a new epoch in the life of a state 
college? All American higher education faces today new 
conditions, strange new problems and responsibilities. The 
adjustments that each institution makes to these conditions 
will determine its future for a long time to come. As my 
contribution to this occasion may I briefly point out to you 
what seem to me to be the most significant factors in the 
situation in which every college and university now finds 
itself. 

For approximately twenty-five years a revolution has been 
going on in the United States, a revolution in popular educa- 
tion. One phase of that revolution is nearly over, but so 
silently has it proceeded that many of the best informed 
people are apparently only dimly aware of it. Since the 
twentieth century came in elementary education has been 
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recast and incomparably improved, and secondary education 
has been made almost universally available. More than 
a third of all the children of high school age are receiving high 
school training—in some parts of the country more than half 
—and the percentage everywhere is still rapidly rising. 
Moreover, as this process has gone forward, secondary 
education has become greatly diversified. The high school 
is not now, as it was in my boyhood, an institution with one 
or at most two routes to graduation. It offers an ever- 
increasing variety of educational opportunities, vocational 
and cultural. It is giving us a brand-new citizenry whose 
capability is undoubtedly reflected in the extraordinary 
growth of the United States in industrial efficiency. 

But we are here chiefly concerned with higher education. 
Higher education likewise has been undergoing a profound 
transformation. In part this has been due to the develop- 
ment of the secondary school; in part, of course, to other 
causes. One phenomenon that everybody talks about and 
that is the direct outgrowth of the tremendous expansion of 
secondary education is the vast number of young people 
who are now prepared to enter college and eager todoso. In 
every populous state thousands of them annually besiege the 
college doors, and many of them cannot get in because there 
is noroom. What are we going to dofor them? It is idle to 
suppose that their earnest desires for intellectual improve- 
ment can be disregarded. They represent a portion of the 
best of the oncoming generation. You will admit that there 
is a problem involved. 

Another thing that has happened is the rise of technical 
education in importance and dignity. I grew up in the 
golden age of academic snobbery. I can remember when in 
the most rarefied college circles it was considered just barely 
respectable to be an engineer. As for the other technical 
callings, so far as they had acquired professional standing at 
all they were, with the exception of medicine, beyond the 
pale. Colleges and universities had, to be sure, already 
begun to maintain divisions devoted to agriculture or 
dentistry or pharmacy, but they treated these parts of the 
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institution like stepchildren. They kept them in the back 
yard. Academic prestige was enjoyed chiefly by the liberal 
arts, theology and law. In that case surely pride went 
before a fall. The tables have been neatly and completely 
turned. Look now at the great university organizations of 
the country and what do you see? Engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, commerce, home economics, education, the great 
health services—these hold the front of the stage. They 
attract the bulk of the students. They absorb the major 
part of the appropriations. They carry the institution’s 
reputation. Indeed, the distinctive contributions of America 
to higher education, the contributions that are recognized 
throughout the world, have been made in this once despised 
field of technical education, in medicine, in dentistry, in 
agriculture, in engineering. 

If the day of academic snobbery is not over, those who are 
disposed to indulge in it are going to have a harder and harder 
time. The whole drift of American life is against them. Ed- 
ucation for the professions that are based on the applications 
of science has just begun its upward movement. New pro- 
fessions are constantly being developed as the intellectual 
processes of our civilization become more refined and more 
highly specialized. The colleges and universities are going 
to take these new professions to their bosoms and evolve 
methods for training men and women to practice them. The 
colleges and universities have no choice in the matter. This 
is their task, the task which they alone of existing social 
agencies can fulfill. 

But of all the new movements in higher education the one 
that holds the most promise for our institutions and for the 
whole social order is the growing tendency to lay stress on 
quality, quality of student performance, quality of teaching, 
quality of scientific output. Size used to be the criterion of 
success for a college. That it is so no longer is probably not 
due to any sudden access of virtue on the part of colleges. 
The cure of that delusion must be credited to the secondary 
schools. When the schools began to deliver more students 
than the college could take care of, size was seen to be either 
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an accident or a calamity. Something had to be done about it. 
What has been done about it very generally has been to select 
the students much more carefully and to quicken the intel- 
lectual pace. This movement is just at its beginning, but 
already it has created a new atmosphere for educational in- 
stitutions to breathe. It has stimulated experiment and 
research as these have never been stimulated before. It has 
established new rivalries between institutions and within 
institutions, rivalries appropriate to the purposes of seats of 
learning. It has set new standards of eminence. In short, 
it has restored to colleges and universities their birthright. 

In an educational cosmos thus expanded, reoriented and 
revitalized, the great institutions founded under the Morrill 
Act of 1862 have to play their part. What is the part of the 
Land-Grant Colleges? What is the part of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, your own link in this great national 
chain of institutions designed by a great statesman to 
strengthen the industrial life of the country? Is it similar at 
all to the part the college was called upon to play in 1881, or 
in 1900, and even in 1925? Obviously not. You do not 
expect me to tell you what that part shall be. I would not 
presume to do it if I knew, which I don’t. That is for your 
new president and his associates to determine. But I 
should like to lay before you some general observations 
derived from a study of Land-Grant Colleges and of other 
higher institutions all over the United States. 

A college is an instrument of public policy. Every college 
is that, however supported and wherever located. But a 
state college exists for no other purpose than to advance the 
interests of the state now and in the future. On that point I 
suspect there could be no disagreement. Debate might 
arise on the definition of these interests—whether they should 
be broadly or narrowly conceived. Suppose I tell you my 
conception of the interests that all higher institutions, and 
especially the state college, are under obligation to promote. 

The state must have a sufficient number of citizens capable 
of rendering public service through the professions. It must 
be able to marshal the resources of contemporary science and 
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learning for the solution of its own problems, industrial, social 
and governmental. It must have a considerable body of 
citizens who, whatever their occupations, are competent to 
weigh intellectual issues and to create an intelligent public 
opinion. In other words, the modern state must get itself 
supplied with professional education, with general higher 
education and with ample facilities for research. If it fails 
to do so adequately, that fact is registered in its prosperity, 
its health and the tone of its civic life. I might call the roll 
of the states in the Union and demonstrate—if it were not 
impolite to do so—the almost perfect correlation between 
each state’s provisions for higher education and research on 
the one hand and its wealth and influence on the other. 
Apparently no state can rely on importations from other 
states, however well supplied with facilities for training and 
for scholarly inquiry its neighbors may be. This is one job 
that each commonwealth has to do for itself. 

Now it makes little or no difference how a state provides 
itself with these facilities so long as it has them. It may 
depend almost entirely on public institutions, as do certain 
of the newer states. Or it may depend largely on institu- 
tions supported by private foundations, as is common in the 
older sections of the country and especially in this section. In 
either case the obligation rests on the leaders of the state, as a 
matter of vital public policy, to see that the provision of the 
necessary services is complete. In the case of the states that 
have many strong private institutions the réle of the state 
college is supplementary, or perhaps I had better say com- 
plementary. What the private institutions fall short of 
doing it must supply. And just what it must supply both 
in quantity and in kind changes, as industrial conditions 
change, as drifts in population occur, as means of transporta- 
tion multiply, as the public school system develops, in 
short, as the whole social pattern alters. There is no such 
thing, therefore, as getting a state college fixed once for all, 
with its functions sharply delimited; not even in enlightened 
and fortunate New England. Remember, a college is an 
instrument of public policy. A static institution is inimical 
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to public policy anywhere in the United States. So much 
for the generalization. Now let me make it a little more 
specific. 

If I were not a New Englander, I would not say to you 
what Iam about tosay. Or, if I should be so indiscreet as to 
say it, you would probably regard it as the utterance of an 
alien who had no appreciation of New England’s history and 
its peculiar contributions. But I am a New Englander now 
in exile, a New Englander whose line goes back on both sides 
to the founding of New England, a devoted New Englander 
and a proud one—proud of New England’s past, of its insti- 
tutions, of its tenacious adherence to a sturdy individualism. 
I firmly believe that New England has furnished a dispro- 
portionate amount of the starch that has gone to the stiffen- 
ing of the United States. Now, New Englanders can talk to 
each other without equivocation or apology, and I can say 
to you what you might resent from another. 

New England has never understood the Land-Grant Col- 
lege. It has never seen what an enormous source of state 
strength resides in these institutions knit together in a na- 
tional system, emulating and inspiring one another, pooling 
for the general good experiences derived from contact with 
the whole nation. Moreover, New England has never appre- 
ciated the state’s obligation to provide for its able and aspir- 
ing young citizens full opportunity for all kinds of higher 
education. Possessed of many ancient and distinguished 
private foundations it has been too willing to leave this 
responsibility entirely to them without analysis and even 
without curiosity. This strange limitation of New England’s 
public policy is the more surprising because no section has 
been more conscientious in fostering the public school. I 
suppose it is to be accounted for by our passion for local self- 
government. We have a distrust of centralization and we 
allow the state to step in only when it is clearly proved that 
local agencies have failed. Well, that demonstration can 
be made any time you like in certain fields of education. It 
can be made notably with respect to higher education. 
Higher education is not and cannot be a function of a re- 
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stricted locality. It is too highly selective; it involves too 
small a percentage of the population; it is too expensive. It 
is and must be a function of the commonwealth as a whole. 

Now, if you agree with me, what does this mean for you, the 
friends and supporters and governors of this institution? 
It means that you must divest your minds of any prejudices 
or preconceptions you may hold with regard to the ultimate 
place of the Connecticut Agricultural College in the state’s 
scheme of higher education. You must study continuously 
and quite dispassionately Connecticut’s needs and its educa- 
tional resources; and you must use this great public instru- 
ment to satisfy the needs not otherwise satisfied, as these 
continue through the years to manifest themselves. 

That you are prepared to do so and in the doing to write a 
new chapter in the history of the Land-Grant College in 
New England I do not doubt. That is why I am glad to see 
my much admired friend called to lead this institution. I 
can think of no one better qualified for such leadership. 
President Works knows the Land-Grant College. He is the 
product of one of the most famous of them and he taught for 
several years in another. He knows New England and loves 
it; he secured his professional education in the oldest of all 
New England institutions. He knows agriculture at first 
hand, both practically and scientifically. He knows the 
public schools; he has taught in them and directed them. 
He has administered important divisions in two great uni- 
versities. But these experiences have only furnished the 
background and the setting for his unique contribution to 
American education. This contribution he has made as an 
investigator of state systems of education and of national 
educational problems. The results of his investigations are 
embodied first of all in writings that are at once sane, original 
and persuasive. They are embodied also in great reforms 
which communities and institutions and whole states have 
adopted under the compulsion of his sound presentation of 
facts and his constructive imagination. If this does not 
constitute statesmanship, then I do not know what that term 


means. 
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It is the custom on occasions of this character to say 
pleasant things of the one who is being inaugurated. Perhaps 
the purpose is to give him aid and comfort in a situation 
that to any modest man is necessarily a painful ordeal. 
Sometimes the remarks ring a little hollow; sometimes the 
speakers are put to it to do more than express the hope that 
all will be well. I am under no such embarrassment. I 
can be perfectly objective and cold-blooded. I have only to 
cite the record. The bare facts of the record speak for 
themselves. What they do not reveal are the affection and 
the unqualified respect in which he is held by his professional 
colleagues all over the United States. Nor do they reveal 
the mixture of firmness and tact, of humor and patience and 
resourcefulness that make the inner quality of the man and 
stamp him as an authentic leader. The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College is fortunate indeed. On behalf of the col- 
leges and universities of the country and on behalf of his 
associates in his chosen field of science I am here to tell 
you so. 

SAMUEL P. Capen, 
University of Buffalo. 








The National Advisory Committee 
on Education 


a “NHE Secretary of the Interior, Honorable Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, opened the second meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education in Washington, 

October 14, 1929, with the following challenge and expression 

of confidence: 


“You are working on one of the most troublesome prob- 
lems before any democracy, and particularly before this 
one. If you give us the proper chart to steer our educa- 
tional course, we will do something worth while. 

‘“‘T hope, above all things, that you will not confuse the 
essentials of education with the political mechanisms that 
may be worked out to bring them about. There is no 
political maneuver, nor any single law that will clarify 
the means by which we should carry on in administering 
education. 

“T trust that you will help us see what should be the 
national interest in this most important field. When I 
say national interest, I am thinking in terms of things that 
people want done. 

“Only that clarity that is characteristic of the American 
educator who has had‘to fight his way for the last genera- 
tion will make it possible to give us the steering chart we 
want. I am sure that under your guidance we shall get 
a chart that is worth while, and I wish you well in your 
pain and travail.” 


By hearty applause the members of the committee showed 
Secretary Wilbur how gladly they accept his challenge and 
how eager they are to justify his confidence in them. The 
subsequent proceedings of the meeting demonstrated that 
they do not confuse ‘essentials of education” with “ political 
mechanisms.’’ They are already surveying in both fields 
to locate the landmarks of the desired steering chart. 

As regards ‘political mechanisms,”’ considerable material 
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has already been gathered and placed in the hands of the 
members. Typical documents in this field of study are: 


A digest of legislation providing Federal subsidies for 
education and an annotated bibliography on the subject, 
prepared by the Office of Education of the Department of 
Intetior in response to a request made by the committee 
at its June meeting. Copies of this may be secured from 
the Office of Education. 

A report of progress presented by Dr. W. F. Willoughby, 
defining the functions of the several Federal agencies con- 
cerned with education. Dr. Willoughby has been requested 
to expand the report to show also the activities of these 
agencies and to distribute this expanded analysis as soon 
as practicable. 

A pamphlet containing a series of articles by William 
Hard on ‘‘ Untangling the Government.”’ Mr. Hard points 
out the futility of trying to reorganize government depart- 
ments on the basis of logical analysis of the administrative 
mechanisms involved. It will be remembered that in the 
last forty years five distinct commissions have worked at 
this problem from this point of view with very little result. 
These articles were reprinted from the Nation’s Business, 
March to July, 1929, and distributed by courtesy of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Numerous other documents bearing on political mech- 
anisms, such as: the educational bills now pending in Con- 
gress, the latest reports of the major Federal agencies that 
deal with education, and charts showing present organiza- 
tion of the Federal departments. The committee has 
also requested the Federal administration to open the way 
for direct cooperation of the Federal offices concerned in 
this work. 


As regards the “‘essentials of education,”’ other significant 
documents have also been distributed. Among these are: 


An article by Dean J. E. Russell on ‘The Educational 
Paradox: An American Solution.’’ In this Dean Rus- 
sell seeks to determine what are the dynamic social forces 
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that operate in the United States both to produce a high 
degree of uniformity and to stimulate development of 
individual initiative. He picks out two such forces: first, 
voluntary standardization—the desire of people to imi- 
tate one another. This, he suggests, may account for 
the uniformity that has developed in the American school 
system without centralized compulsion. The second such 
force he calls the desire for vocational excellence—the sat- 
isfaction of being able to do a good job and of winning 
recognition from the community by doing it. These two 
forces are obviously affecting the growth of the American 
people powerfully. This article was published in the 
Journal of Adult Education for June, 1929. 

The report of the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Conference on Unemployment. 
Reprints of two radio talks on The New Business World, by 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, and Julius H. 
Barnes, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. A fair evaluation of the 
present economic status is clearly part of any true appraisal 
of the essentials of education. 

Dean William F. Russell’s address before the Atlanta 
meeting of the N. E. A. on “School Administration and 
Conflicting American Ideals.” In this Dean Russell ana- 
lyses the conflicting requirements of the ideals of liberty 
and of equality and suggests from an analogy with foreign 
school practices ways in which this conflict may be har- 
monized in the United States. This was published in 
Teachers College Record, October, 1929. 

A number of recent documents, such as: The 1929 Report 
of the Director of the American Council on Education, en- 
titled ‘‘ Action”; an address by Dr. J. C. Merriam on “‘ Nat- 
ural Phenomena as a Source of Inspiration in Education’’; 
a report on“ The Improvement of Modern Language Teach- 
ing’’ by Professor R. H. Fife; an article by Dr. C. H. Judd 
on “Materials for the Social Studies.’’ These are reprints 
from the EpucaTIONAL REcorp for July and October, 1929. 

A bibliography of significant recent books and articles 
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compiled from titles submitted by members of the com- 
mittee. 


The chairman ventured the opinion that it is now prac- 
ticable to reach agreement as to what are the essentials of 
education by analyzing and discussing present conditions 
as is suggested in these documents. By this process the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 was able to reach agree- 
ment first on essentials of political organization and then 
on appropriate political mechanisms. But the Constitution 
that resulted makes no explicit mention of education. No 
comn.on viewpoint that could serve as a basis of agreement 
on essentials, not to mention mechanisms, had then devel- 
oped. Since that time, however, a distinctively American 
point of view on this subject has been evolving in the United 
States. During the past decade this point of view has be- 
come universally accepted. Therefore it supplies the needed 
basis for agreement both on essentials and on mechanisms. 
It is defined by John Dewey in his “‘Reconstraction of Phi- 
losophy’”’ (pp. 185-6) in the following words: 


‘Getting from the present the degree and kind of growth 
there is in it is education. . . . Government, business, art, 
religion, all social institutions have a meaning, a purpose. 
That purpose is to set free and to develop the capacities 
of human individuals without respect to race, sex, class or 
economic status. . . . Democracy has many meanings, but 
if it has a moral meaning, it is found in resolving that the 
supreme test of all political institutions and industrial 
arrangements shall be the contribution they make to the 
all-round growth of every member of society.” 


Because the view thus defined by Dewey is already widely 
accepted in the United States, any changes that would ob- 
viously make political institutions and industrial arrange- 
ments contribute more largely to the all-round growth of the 
people would receive ready support both in and out of Con- 
gress. The present administration is also profoundly inter- 
ested in this point of view as is indicated by the following 
statement from President Hoover’s inaugural address: 
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‘‘As our numbers increase and as our life expands with 
science and invention, we must discover more and more 
leaders for every walk of life. We cannot hope to succeed 
in directing this increasingly complex civilization unless 
we can draw all the talent of leadership from the whole 
people. The fullest opportunity for every boy and girl 
to rise through the selective processes of education can 
alone secure to us this leadership.”’ 


In order to bring before the committee a practical point 
of attack for a study of the effects which Government, School 
and Business are having on the growth of the American peo- 
ple, there was presented to the committee a chart showing 
the distribution of young people, ages five to twenty-five, 
with regard to schooling. Particular attention was directed 
to the age groups ten to twenty-four inclusive. The condi- 
tions with regard to schooling of this group are these: 

In these fifteen one-year age groups there are in the United 
States approximately: 


36,000,000 young men and women. 
16,000,000 of these are in school, 
20,000,000 have left school. 
11,000,000 are reported to be gainfully employed, 
9,000,000 are not accounted for. 
91,000 were committed to penal institutions in one 
year (1923). 


While there are plenty of data and statistics concerning 
the 16,000,000 young people who are in school, there is prac- 
tically no reliable information concerning the 20,000,000 who 
are out of school. It is clearly impossible without reliable 
information concerning this group to draw any valid con- 
clusions concerning the degree and kind of growth young 
America is getting from present experiences. Such informa- 
tion is also needed to show that suggested changes in Federal 
organization are justified not merely by administrative logic 
but because they have beneficial results on the all-round 
growth of all the people. 

The Chairman reported that the conference committee 
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had spent much time discussing how to isolate the really 
critical factors in the situation. It was finally decided to 
discover first, if possible, whether there are any policies and 
practices on which this committee is already unanimously 
agreed. If so, further study of those policies and practices 
is not needed. Attention can then be focused on new sug- 
gestions and on points of disagreement and the data collected 
can be critical data for settling a smaller number of specific 
questions. 

As a practical procedure to determine which are points of 
general agreement, the conference committee presented for 
discussion a preamble and a list of ten theses defining possible 
functions of the Federal Government. This preamble and 
five of the ten theses were unanimously approved after ex- 
tended discussion. The preamble is as follows: 


PREAMBLE 


From the earliest times American commuinties have 
exercised as one of the most characteristic expressions of 
American democracy a very large measure of local control 
over their educational institutions. 

When the Constitution of the United States was drafted 
there were such divergencies in the practices and policies 
of different sections of the country that a national educa- 
tional system was not provided. 

It was inevitable, however, that the states and even the 
Federal Government should, in the interest of public wel- 
fare, assume increasing responsibility for the promotion of 
education. 

It has gradually been recognized in all of the states that 
there are certain general functions of control and support 
of education which must be exercised by state governments 
rather than be left to local agencies. 

Another type of direction and control has been evolved, 
through the voluntary cooperation of educational institu- 
tions, in regional and national organizations. 

Also, it has come to pass in the course of American 
history that certain problems have arisen which required 
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and secured for their solution participation of the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government has steadily in- 
creased its attention to educational matters. It now 
maintains, controls and supports certain educational in- 
stitutions and systems for national purposes. It grants 
financial aid and exercises various degrees of supervision 
over several types of education. It collects statistics and 
prepares reports covering fields of information which are 
beyond the range of any local or state agencies. 

Since the evolution of Federal participation in education 
has been especially rapid in recent years and since the 
various Federal departments have shared so generally in 
these recent developments, it is now apparent that a sys- 
tematic study of the proper adjustment of educational 
responsibilities of the Federal Government must be under- 
taken. 

The pursuit of this study will occupy the National Ad- 
visory Committee for a considerable period of time. This 
committee, however, now holds that there are certain prac- 
tices and policies in the field of education which are gener- 
ally accepted as proper functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The five functions which the committees unanimously 
agreed to be proper functions of the Federal Government 


are to: 





1. Gather, compile, interpret and disseminate adequate 
statistics of national scope at all levels of education. 

2. Conduct research on basic educational problems of 
national significance. 

3. Maintain an adequate library of educational works 
and make it accessible to the public. 

4. Maintain a legislative digest and information service 
to which state legislatures could look for information con- 
cerning the laws of other states and of foreign countries 
concerning education. 

5. Furnish experts on request to cooperate in state or 
community surveys in education. 
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Two more of the theses contained principles on which there 
seemed to be general agreement, but the statement of the 
principles did not satisfy. These were referred to the sub- 
committees for more accurate definition in the following 
form: 


Support and administer such educational and other in- 
stitutions as are clearly of a national character but are 
beyond the scope of the states, such as military and naval 
academies and service schools. 

Encourage scientific researches in those fields which will 
aid in the development of the nation’s material resources, 
and assist directly in those researches which cannot be 
effectively or economically carried on by states or by indi- 
viduals. 


The remaining three theses drew forth a lively discussion. 
They were finally referred to the sub-committees with 
instructions that each consider the portion appropriate to it 
and formulate ways and means in which to procure the 
critical data needed to reach reliable conclusions on the 
points involved. These three theses are: 


Supplement the resources of the states in providing 
higher education of a general nature for the purpose of 
training large numbers of students in the intelligent appli- 
cation, understanding and exercise of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

Seek to equalize additional opportunities in the differ- 
ent states by providing funds which will enable the states 
with lower financial ability to increase the educational 
facilities which they offer. 

Provide funds for initiating additional educational ac- 
tivities in the states which would not be started without 
such financial aid from the Federal Government. 


Having thus defined mandates for the sub-committees, the 
general committee adjourned at 4 p. m. Monday to Tuesday 
noon. On reassembling, reports were presented from the 
three sub-committees and from the conference committee. 
Based on the recommendations of these committees, a plan 
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of action was adopted and the conference committee was in- 
structed to proceed in accordance therewith. The chief 
features of the plan are to: 


Organize conferences with national groups that are 
vitally concerned with major phases of the work. Such 
conferences should establish sympathetic personal under- 
standing and agreement on the critical factors that need 
further study and adjustment. Typical groups involved 
are the Association of Land Grant Colleges, the Association 
of State Universities, the American Vocational Association. 

Secure from the Administration authorization for Fed- 
eral offices that are involved in educational work to cooper- 
ate with the committee by furnishing information, gath- 
ering data, and attending conferences called by the com- 
mittee. 

Stimulate graduate departments of education, state 
education offices and other organizations that have research 
facilities to contribute studies that throw light on the 
subject. Farm out specific questions to the agencies best 
able to answer them. 

Find funds with which to employ one full-time coordi- 
nating director and several part-time experts and to pay 
necessary travel expenses to conferences. The members 
of the conference committee agreed to devote to the work 
one month full time each without honorarium. 


Out of a committee of fifty-one, all of the thirty-seven 
members who attended the meeting seemed to appreciate 
the opportunity for service which this enterprise presents. 
The discussions revealed the scope and complexity of Secre- 
tary Wilbur’s challenge. When the meeting adjourned, all 
seemed determined to ‘‘do their bits’’ to create the steering 
chart by which government, school, and business may in- 
crease the contributions they make to the all-round growth 
of all the people. 

In the three months that have passed since the meeting, 
considerable progress has been made in carrying out the 
program. Cooperating committees have been appointed by 
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the Association of Land Grant Colleges, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, the Association of Separated 
State Universities, the Association of State Superintendents 
of Education, the American Federation of Labor, and the 
American Vocational Association. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress with a number of others such as the Association of 
American Universities, the National Catholic Educational 
Association, the Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Supreme Council Thirty-third Degree of 
the Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, and others. Conferences 
with these cooperating committees are being arranged as 
rapidly as is possible. 

At the request of President Hoover, the heads of the execu- 
tive departments of the Federal Government have appointed 
altogether thirty-one representatives of all major educational 
offices to cooperate with the National Advisory Committee 
in its work. These representatives are authorized to give in- 
formation and to make studies, as far as may be possible, to 
further this investigation. A list of these government repre- 
sentatives is appended. 

A preliminary conference of ten members of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education with these Federal rep- 
resentatives was held on Saturday evening, November 23. 
The general plan of work was explained and each representa- 
tive was asked to prepare two statements concerning the 
work of his office: one showing what the office now does, and 
the other showing what additional work the office would like 
to do. All agreed cordially to cooperate. Further confer- 
ences with individuals and small groups have been arranged 
during the week beginning January 13. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund has made a grant of $100,000 
to the Committee in support of its work. Dr. Henry Suzzallo 
has been appointed Director of the study and Dr. Harlan 
Updegraff Assistant to the Director. Both are now at work 
full time in headquarters established at 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Executive Committee spent a full day November 24 
endeavoring to formulate criteria by which to select the really 
critical factors for concentrated study. It is the sense of the 
Executive Committee that time will be saved and better re- 
sults secured by spending a few weeks now in determining 
what factors in the situation are truly significant. 

A list of Federal offices involved in education has been 
prepared and sent to members both of the Committee itself 
and of the cooperating committees. In this the Federal of- 
fices are classified as to function, as to activities, and as to 
groups served. 

A digest of pending education bills is nearly ready. Other 
documents designed to orient all concerned on the present 
lay-out are in preparation and will be distributed shortly. 

C. R. Mann, Chairman. 
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and Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
*Coffman, Lotus D., President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Cooley, R. L., Director, Milwaukee Vocational School Committee, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Crocker, Walton L., John Hancock Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
Cubberley, E. P., Box 90, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
*Davidson, William M., Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Davis, John W., President, West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Insti- 
tute, W. Va. 
Denny, George H., President, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
Edmonson, J. B., Chairman, National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Elliott, Edward C., President Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 
Finegan, T. E., Educational Director, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Graves, Frank P., Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Green, William, President, American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
mB Cc. 
Hughes, Mrs. L. W., Arlington, Tenn. 
Johnson, Rev. George, Secretary, Catholic Educational Association, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Johnson, Mordecai, President, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Joynes, Mrs. Edith B., President, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
410 W. Fourteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. - 
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*Judd, Charles H., Director, School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 

*Lamkin, Uel W., President, Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Mo. 

Marrs, Mrs. S. M. N., President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Marvin, Cloyd H., President, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Meek, Miss Lois H., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
ee # 

Meredith, A. B., Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Merriam, J. C., President, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Milam, Carl H., Secretary, American Library Association, Chicago, 
Il. 

Morgan, W. P., President, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, III. 

Moton, R. R., President, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Munro, W. B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

O’Leary, Wesley A., State Director of Vocational Education, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Pace, Rt. Rev. Edward A., Vice Chancellor of Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

*Russell, James E., Dean-Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

*Russell, William F., Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Samuelson, Miss Agnes M., State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sherwin, Miss Belle, President, National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C. 

Snaveley, Guy E., Secretary, Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Springer, D. W., Secretary, Association of Governing Boards of Uni- 
versities and Allied Institutions, Washington, D. C. 

Strayer, George D., Head, Department of Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

*Suzzallo, Dr. Henry, Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Tall, Miss Lida Lee, Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 

Willoughby, Dr. W. F., Institute for Government Research, 26 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

Woll, Matthew, Vice President, The American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Woolley, Miss Mary E., President, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

*Zook, George F., President, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
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LIST OF FEDERAL REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED TO 
COOPERATE WITH THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Representative to be appointed. 
DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY 
Assistant Surgeon General R. C. Williams, Public Health Service. 
DEPARTMENT OF WAR 
Lt. Col. Ralph M. Parker, G-3, General Staff. 
Major Rapp Brush, G-3, General Staff. 
Brig. Gen. F. LeJ. Parker, Insular Affairs. 
Col. Creed F. Cox, Insular Affairs. 
Major D. M. Ashbridge, Insular Affairs. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Representative to be appointed. 
DEPARTMENT OF NAVY 
Captain Byron McCandless, U. S. N., Bureau of Navigation. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner of Education. 
Mr. Hervey B. Peairs, Indian Affairs. 
Miss Mary Stewart, Indian Affairs. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Dr. A. F. Woods, Scientific Work. 
Dr. C. W. Warburton, Extension. 
Dr. Louise Stanley, Home Economics. 
Dr. E. H. Shinn, Extension. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Mr. William D. Terrell, Radio Division. 
Mr. Gilbert G. Budwig, Aeronautics. 
Mr. Leon E. Truesdell, Census Bureau. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
Mr. Raymond F. Crist, Commissioner of Naturalization. 
Mrs. Isabelle M. Hopkins, Children’s Bureau. 
Miss Mary Anderson, Women’s Bureau. 
Mr. F. I. Jones, United States Employment Service. 
Crvi. SERVICE COMMISSION 
Dr. L. J. O'Rourke, Division of Research. 
FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Director. 
Dr. Charles R. Allen, Educational Consultant. 
Dr. C. H. Lane, Agricultural Education Service. 
Mr. Frank Cushman, Trade and Industrial Education Service. 
Miss Adelaide Steele Baylor, Home Economics Education Service. 
Mr. E. W. Barnhart, Commercial Education Service. 
Mr. John A. Kratz, Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 








Pending Education Bills 


HE Seventy-first Congress assembled in special session 
last April and is now holding its first regular session. 
Seventy-nine hundred bills have been introduced in 

the House of Representatives and twenty-eight hundred in 
the Senate. The following bills are of particular interest 
to education. 

S. 696, H.R. 7831. Mr. McNary in the Senate. Mr. 
Arentz in the House. To aid in the maintenance of engineer- 
ing experiment stations. 

These bills authorize the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to pay to each State $20,000 for the fiscal year 1930 and an 
increase of $10,000 per year up to $50,000 in the year 1934, 
This money is to be paid, without requirement of matching 
dollar for dollar by the States, “‘to each State in which an 
operating engineering experiment station, maintained regu- 
larly by funds not provided in this Act, has been established 
and organized, or shall be established and organized within 
three years after the passage of this Act’’ by a Land Grant 
College. 

The money thus appropriated “‘shall be applied only to 
paying the necessary expenses of conducting investigations 
and experiments bearing directly on the development of 
engineering principles and technique in relation to agricul- 
ture, the mechanics arts, and transportation; on the intro- 
duction of engineering procedure and management; on the 
utilization of power resources; on the development and ap- 
plication of machinery and equipment in economizing pro- 
duction; on the utilization of agricultural and trade wastes; 
and such other investigations as relate to the engineering 
features of production, sanitation, and public safety; and 
for printing and disseminating the results of said investi- 
gations, experiments, and researches. In order to avoid 
unnecessary duplication and provide for proper correlation 
of the above investigations and experiments, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to promote cooperation 
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between the said engineering experiment stations and with 
the various departments of the Federal Government engaged 
in engineering research.” 

The grants of money authorized by this act are made sub- 
ject to legislative assent of the several States. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture must certify each year to the Secretary 
of the Treasury as to whether the State is complying with 
the provisions of this act before the funds can be paid. 
$20,000 is authorized to be appropriated for the overhead 
costs in Washington. 

These bills are in the committees on Agriculture. 


S. 1002, H.R. 2741. Mr. Capper in the Senate. Mr. 
Ketchum in the House. To provide for the further development 
of agricultural extension work between the agricultural col- 
leges in the several States. 

These bills extend the operation of the Capper-Ketchum 
act, approved May 22, 1928, for a further period of eleven 
years, so that the Federal grant for cooperative agricultural 
extension work shall be increased each year by the sum of 
$500,000, and thereafter authorize a continuing annual 
appropriation of $6,980,000 for this purpose. The condi- 
tions under which these appropriations shall be expended 
are the same as those of the Smith-Lever act of 1914 except 
that 80% of all appropriations under this act “‘shall be 
utilized for the payment of salaries of extension agents in 
counties of the several States.” 

These bills are in the committees on Agriculture. 


S. 1454. Mr. Phipps in the Senate. To provide for the 
better definition and extension of the purpose and duties of the 
Bureau of Education, and for other purposes. 

By this bill the Commissioner of Education is authorized 
to conduct studies and make reports on: 

1. The public-school systems of the States and Territories, including 
the curricula systems of administration and supervision, costs of in- 
struction, maintenance and buildings, and the methods of financing 
these. 

2. The supply of teachers, the nature of their training, teacher-train- 
ing institutions, their curricula, administration, and financing. 

3. Education of collegiate and professional levels. 
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4, The educational facilities provided for rural and sparsely settled 
areas, provision made for equalizing educational opportunity, and 
sources of revenue for financing rural schools. 

5. Such other educational matters and subjects as in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Interior require investigation and study. 

The Department of the Interior is also authorized to 
“furnish educational services directly through correspondence 
lessons, whenever in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior citizens of the United States engaged in the military, 
naval, or other service of the United States are stationed in 
places so remote from schools that their children are unable 
to have the advantages of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion.”’ 

Appointment of an assistant Commissioner is authorized, 
and an appropriation of $125,000 for the fiscal year 1930. 
The National Conference on Education, composed of fifteen 
members, is provided for to serve as an advisory council to 
the Commissioner. 

S. 1491, H.R. 2570. Mr. Nye in the Senate. Mr. Brand 
in the House. To aid in the reduction of taxes on farm lands 
and to promote elementary education in rural areas of the 
United States, and to cooperate with the States in the promo- 
tion of these objectives. 

These bills authorize the appropriation of $100,000,000 
per year for two years to be distributed to the States on the 
50-50 principle. The allotment to each State is to be in the 
proportion which the rural school population of that State 
bears to the total rural school population of the United 
States. Money is to be expended by the State Department 
of Education, subject to approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior as to whether the State plan is economical and effi- 
cient. The money may be used for paying salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and principals and other current expenses of 
elementary schools in rural areas. Definitions of elementary 
schools in rural areas and rural school pupils are set up. 

S. 1586, H.R. 10. Mr. Capper in the Senate. Mr. Robsion 


in the House. To create a Department of Public Education, 
and for other purposes. 
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These bills create a Department of Public Education with 
a Secretary of Education and one Assistant Secretary. The 
office of Commissioner of Education is abolished and the 
Bureau of Education and all pertaining thereto is trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education. The duties of the 
Department of Education are to “collect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories. In order to aid the 
people of the several States and Territories to establish 
more efficient schools and school systems, to devise better 
methods of organization, administration, and financing of 
education, to develop better types of school buildings and 
provide for their use, to improve methods of teaching and 
develop more adequate curricula and courses of study, in- 
vestigations and studies shall be undertaken in (1) rural 
education; (2) elementary education; (3) secondary educa- 
tion; (4) higher education; (5) professional education; (6) 
physical education, including health education and recrea- 
tion; (7) special education for the mentally and physically 
handicapped; (8) the training of teachers; (9) immigrant 
education; (10) adult education; and (11) such other fields 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of Education may 
require investigation and study to promote generally the 
welfare of education throughout the United States and its 
possessions.” 

A National Council on Education, consisting of the chief 
educational authorities of the several States, is created as an 
advisory council. The sum of $1,500,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated for support of the Department. 

S. 1975. Mr. Jones in the Senate (by request). To 
create and establish a national United States Educational 
Peace Commission to promote peace by means of education. 

This bill creates a United States Educational Peace Com- 
mission of five members appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate with salaries of $7,500 per year, for 
the purpose of stimulating and organizing educational ac- 
tivities ‘‘in the interest of peace by creating, promoting, 
and crystallizing potent public opinion in constructive, 
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practical efforts for peace.”” $200,000 is authorized for the 
expenses of this Commission. 


S. 2078. Mr. Keyes in the Senate (by request). To provide 
for the world-wide extension of education by the cooperation of 
National Governments. 

This bill creates a Commission consisting of the United 
States Commissioner of Education and two other persons 
appointed by the President to secure cooperation of all other 
nations in ‘“‘The removal of illiteracy from all mankind, 
instruction in the applications of science and mechanics to 
the work of the world and the physical welfare of mankind 
or world health, international or world ethics promotive of 
just and humane government the world over.’’ An appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 is authorized to carry out this plan. 

S. 2223. Mr. Metcalf in the Senate. To provide for an 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 

This provides for the appointment of an Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education. 

H.R. 3140. Mr. Glover in the House. To aid in the pro- 
motion of elementary and high school education in rural areas of 
the United States; and to encourage agriculture, horticulture, 
stock and poultry raising, and domestic science; and to cooper- 
ate with the States in the promotion of these objectives. 

This bill authorizes an annual appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for two years “‘for the purpose of cooperating with the 
States in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals, and other current expenses of elementary and 
high schools in rural areas.’’ The conditions in this bill are 
practically the same as those in the Nye-Brand bill above. 

H.R. 7138. Mr. Reed in the House. To amend an Act 
entitled ‘‘An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 1920, as 
amended. 

This bill renews the Federal Grant for rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry beginning with $1,250,000 for 
the fiscal year 1931 and increasing at the rate of $250,000 
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per year until 1936, after which an annual grant of two anda 
half million for this purpose is authorized to be paid to the 
States on the 50-50 principle under supervision of The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. The bill provides 
that: 


“Tt shall be the duty of said board (1) to examine plans submitted by 
the State boards and approve the same if believed to be feasible and 
found to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this 
Act; (2) to ascertain annually whether the several States are using or 
are prepared to use the money received by them in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act; (3) to certify on or before the ist day of 
January of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State which 
has accepted the provisions of this Act and complied therewith, together 
with the amount which each State is entitled to receive under the pro- 
visions of this Act; (4) to deduct from the next succeeding allotment to 
any State whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted has not 
been expended for the purpose provided for in this Act a sum equal to 
such unexpended portion; (5) to withhold the allotment of moneys to 
any State whenever it shall be determined that moneys allotted are not 
being expended for the purposes and conditions of this Act; (6) to with- 
hold from the next succeeding allotment to any State such portion of 
the fund annually allotted to such State as has not been expended for 
the purpose provided for in this Act; (7) to require the replacement by 
withholding subsequent allotments of any portion of the moneys 
received by the custodian of any State under this Act that by any 
action or contingency is diminished or lost: Provided, That if any allot- 
ment is withheld from any State the State board of such State may ap- 
peal to the Congress of the United States; and if the Congress shall not, 
within one year from the time of said appeal, direct such sum to be paid, 
it shall be covered into the Treasury.” 


H.R. 7249. Mr. Reed in the House. To create a Depart- 
ment of Education, and for other purposes. 

This bill is the same as H.R. 7 of the 70th Congress. It 
provides for a Departmett of Education and a Secretary of 
Education and transfers both the Bureau of Education and 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education to the new 
Department. It provides for a Federal Conference on 
Education to coordinate educational work within the Federal 
Departments and for a National Council on Education to 
advise the Secretary of Education on national matters. The 
usual activities of the Department are defined, and $1,500,000 
for the fiscal year 1930 is authorized for the new Department. 
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H.R. 7579. Mr. Selvig in the House. To aid in the reduc- 
tion of taxes on farm lands and to promote elementary education 
in rural areas of the United States and to cooperate with the 
States in the promotion of these objectives. 

This bill authorizes an annual appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for two years in aid of rural schools under conditions 
that are practically the same as those of the Capper-Brand 
bill mentioned above. 

H.R. 7704. Mr. Garber in the House. Authorizing an 
appropriation for the development and maintenance of the 
Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College at Goodwell, 
Oklahoma. 

This bill authorizes an appropriation of $128,000 to be 
expended under the supervision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture during the fiscal year 1930 at the Panhandle Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Goodwell, Oklahoma, for 
buildings equipment, salaries and operating expenses. 

This bill is in the committee on Agriculture. 











